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REMINISCENCES OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


I. 


HE writer has been a teacher for the greater part of 
the last forty-five years, and as Bacon’s dictum seems 
to be regarded as worthy of all acceptation, I reverently 
bow to it, and desire to contribute my modicum, in order to 
leave the profession of the teacher better than I found it. 
My small contribution will, I fear, have to be very largely 
a confession. And as I now regard the shortcomings, 
neglects, mistakes and misdeeds of the teacher in the school, 
as not among the least, but really among the greatest of 
transgressions, the confession of the school teacher may show 
him to merit, as to culpability, a place among the worthies 
who are embalmed in an immortality of infamy in the New- 
gate Calendar. 

My first experience as a teacher was on a hot afternoon in 
the mid-summer of 1827. I was a student in —— College, 
and Mr.——, a graduate of the College, was the teacher 
of the College grammar school. Needing to be absent on 
this above-mentioned afternoon, he asked me to take his 
place from 2to 5 P.M. The school-room was small; the 
furniture a few pine board desks and benches; the pupils 
about fifteen in number; the only teacher, my friend, after. 
ward long and well known and revered as Rev. Dr. —, 
of New York. 
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The recollections of the afternoon are neither many nor 
vivid. The prominent one is the discomfort of the school 
room, the poor furniture, in a word, the .absence of every 
thing which could attract to the room either teacher or 
scholar. It seems to me even now as if no one would stay 
ten minutes longer in that room than necessity rendered 
imperative. None of the pupils stand out before me with 
any vividness, but I think the truly learned Rev. Dr. —, 
of New York, was on that afternoon a pupil in the schooi. 
Strange that the little boy and the youthful teacher, at so 
great a distance from their first place of meeting and after a 
lapse of so many years, should be here cast together again, 
and be fellow-laborers in cultivating the same field, and 
seeking to advance therein sound learning. Man proposes, 
but God disposes. Certainly neither of us expected to be 
cast so far away from our native homes, or to be sharers in 
it of common cares and toils. 

You remember what the poet says about fools rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. An angel would most probably 
have paused before entering a school room, but as I was,not 
an angel, but was an inexperienced boy, I did not tremble. 
Indeed what I proposed to myself was to take charge of 
the little boys, hear their lessons to the best of my ability, 
and to get through the three hours of the afternoon session, 
making the teacher’s necessary absence as little as possible 
an inconvenience. I had no thought, not the most distant, 
of making those three hours a time, when definite, deep and 
lasting impressions should be made on the plastic minds 
before me. He who teaches the teacher had not yet gone 
abroad, and of course I could not practise a lesson, which I 
had not yet iearnt. True there were then Roger Ascham’s 
Schole Master, Milton’s Letter to Master Hartlib on Educa- 
tion, and John Locke’s Some Thoughts on Education. But 
I had read none of them except Milton’s Letter, and the 
effect was two-fold; ist, filling me with delight at the 
dignity and elevation of the style, which seemed to me like 
the march of an army with martial music; an admiration 
that for a time withdrew me from my delight in the simple 
style of Addison in the Spectator. The 2d effect was 
an enthusiastic desire to discipline myself into the knowl- 
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edge of the Latin and Greek authors according to Milton’s 
directions. Certain it is, I went to the school room that 
summer afternoon with no purpose above what I have 
already stated. And perhaps any thing most markedly 
different from my youthful state of mind would have been 
as incongruous as an old man’s gray hairs and wrinkled 
visage joined to the body and limbs of a boy. 

One thing, however, about my first essay in teaching, is 
pleasant in the recollection. My first work of teaching was 
a labor of love for my friend. I neither expected nor 
received any compensation, and I count that the one good 
thing about that afternoon. There was no desire of filthy 
lucre, nothing of ambition in it; the act was prompted. 
wholly by the desire of doing a favor. And to-day it gives 
me pleasure to remember that forty-seven years ago I 
began my work as a teacher by an act of kindness, and may 
not such a baptism of consecration to the teacher’s work 
relieve somewhat the bitter things I may be forced to write 
against myself. 

I had that afternoon no trouble with my pupils. I heard 
them recite their various lessons in Adam’s Latin Grammar, 
Mair’s Introduction, Czesar, etc., and when five o'clock 
came round, I dismissed them to their homes, and betook 
myself to mine. 





THE suggestion has somewhere been made that teachers* 
should occasionally substitute daily papers for the regular 
school reading book. If a good paper were chosen we see 
no disadvantages, and several advantages, in such a course. 
One of the principal benefits would be to inform children 
as to what is going on in the world. It would moreover 
awaken an interest in fewspapers and lead children to read 
them somewhat, of their own free will. It would give a new 
interest to history too. Pupils are apt to think of the coun- 
tries of which they study as if they had entirely epassed 
away, and not as still existing. If any teacher has tried the 
experiment we would like to know the result. 


> 
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LANGUAGE.* 
READING. 


HILDREN learn words as audible signs or names of 

objects, actions, and qualities, when they begin to talk. 
These words are learned as wholes, at once, by hearing them 
spoken ; not by first learning their elementary sounds. In 
this manner young children gradually become familiar with 
new words until they possess a vocabulary which enables 
them to make known their wants, and to express their 
thoughts. The words which the children thus learn make 
but little impression upon their minds, as words, but they 
are so intimately associated with the objects, actions, and 
qualities which they represent that they convey to the mind 
the same ideas as the objects or the actions themselves 
convey. 

When a child first goes to school it has already learned 
many words, by hearing, as symbols of objects, etc. The 
first duty of the teacher is, to ascertain what words the 
child thus knows, then to teach the young pupil to recog- 
nize them by their forms. The spoken words are first learn- 
ed as wholes; the printed words should be learned first as 
wholes and associated with both the spoken words and the 
objects which they represent. 

Therefore, teach first short words, which the children 
have learned by hearing ; beginning with the names of fa- 
miliar objects which can be shown to the pupils, or the pic- 
tures of which may be presented. Also, during the first 
lesson in reading, print the words on the blackboard several 
times, and point them out on charts, etc. Let the pupils 
point out the words on the blackboard and on charts; also 
let them print the words on their slates. 

Special pains should be taken to lead the children to asso- 
ciate the printed words with the objects which they repre- 
sent, either by the use of the objects themselves, or by 
pictures. 

In teaching words that are not mames, care should be 





.* From “ How to Teach. A Manual of Methods.” , 
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taken to illustrate their meaning by simple phrases, conver- 
sations, etc. During the earlier lessons, omit words :of 
irregular formation, having several silent letters, such as 
tongue, knife, know, though, thought, etc. This class of words 
may be presented when the pupils have learned the alpha- 
bet, and its regular combinations, and the, sounds represent- 
ed by the letters have been taught. 

Let each word be taught first at sight, as a whole, and 
the sounds and names of the letters which compose the 
word be taught afterward. After the children have learned 
a few words at sight, they may be taught the sounds, and 
the /e/ters which form those words. For the purpose of 
teaching the sound-elements of words, select those in which 
the sounds and letters are similar, as cat, rat, hat, mat, ox, 
fox, box, etc. The teacher should sound the elements or 
letters of the words first, then require the pupils to imitate 
the sounds thus made. But before this can be done suc 
cessfully the pupils must be trained ¢o distinguish, and to pro- 
duce these sounds, as directed under the head of Phonetics 
for this grade, which see. As additional words are learned, 
the children may be required to name such of the letters as 
they know, in the new words, and then taught the remain- 
ing ones in those words. In this way let the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet be taught, progressively. Subse- 
quently these should be reviewed, and their usual order 
learned by repetition. The smad/ letters are, of course, to 
be taught first. 

After the pupils have learned several single words, simple 
sentences may be presented, as “‘ The dog can bark.” “The 
horse can draw a cart.” The other words that make up 
these sentences can then be learned easily, as parts of the 
sentence. 

The rapidity with which a child may be taught to read 
by learning to recognize the simple forms of words, at first, 
is surprising. And no less astonishing is the realiness with 
which spelling is afterward learned. 

Let the order of teaching reading be, first, the idea ; then, 
its sound-symbol, or spoken word; next, the form-symbol, or 
printed word ; and subsequently, tts representation by writing ; 
and the order of learning to read the language will corres- 


a 
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pond with the order of using it. Words, then, will become 
as mirrors, reflecting objects and ideas to the minds of the 
pupils. Sense, and sound, and form, and use will become so 
intimately blended together that pupils may easily be led to 
use conversational tones in reading, and a natural style of 
expression will follow as the necessary result. 

But it may be asked, How can the pupils acquire the 
means of learning the new words which they will find in 
reading? By observing their resemblances to words al- 
ready learned. The child, while learning to read, is con- 
stantly comparing the forms of new words with the 
forms and sounds of those previously mastered. The 
teacher may and should aid the young pupils in acquiring 
the ability.to learn new words by arranging in groups, on 
the blackboard, those already learned, and showing them 
how to compare the forms and sounds of these words with 
others. 

For the purpose of leading the children to observe readily 
the analogy of words, in their sounds and in the arrangement 
of their letters, after they have learned, objectively and 
singly, to recognize several words at sight, place on the 
blackboard, in columns such of these, words as are similar 
in spelling and in sound, as in the following groups : 


cat, pin, pen, ox, cup, 

rat, tin, hen, fox, gun, 
hat, fin, ten, box, run, 
mat. in men. top. Sun. 


When the children have learned to pronounce the words 
_ ina column, at sight, let them learn to give the sounds of 
each, as—k@¢, cat: r@¢, rat; k&¢, hat; etc., mot as a spell- 
img exercise, but to impress upon their minds the relation of 
sounds, and of letters as their representatives. 

As other words are learned, let new groups be arranged, 
and comparisons made with words of similar form, as: 


old, rake, me, line, mule, 
cold, make, we, fine, rule, 

told, cake, see, nine, cube, 
scold. _ bake. bee. pine. tube. 
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PHONETICS. 


The object of teaching this subject should be, first—to 
train the organs of hearing, so that the children may readily 
distinguish the sounds heard in speaking our language; 
second—to train the organs of speech, so that the pupils may 
learn to produce those sounds correctly in using the lan- 
guage. In presenting this subject—and this should be done 
as soon as the children begin to learn words by sight—the 
teacher should himself make the sounds, and then require 
the pupils to imitate them, as 4, @; @, da; 6,6; 6,5; @@; 
é,é; t,t; t,t; aa: a, a; d,a4; @, @; afterward, thus: 4, d, 
é, 2; 2,€; 4,0; 65,0; au, » 

When their organs of hearing and of speech have thus 
been trained, both to distinguish and to tmitate sounds, pro- 
ceed to teach what sounds are represented by the letters of 
simple words—as, me, mat, cat, man, no, not, pin, 
cup, met, cake, make, late, slate. 






















SPELLING. 


After the words have been learned by sight and sound, let 2 
them be learned by spelling, and the children requested to 
observe that similar spelling and similar sounds usually ac- 
company each other. Of course many words must be 
taught simply as signs of things, or actions, or qualities, etc., 
but the plan of grouping words by similarity of sounds, as 
indicated on a preceding page, under the head of Reading, 
will greatly facilitate learning to read, and to spell, also. 

Various modes may be used in teaching the reading and 
the spelling of words singly—for instance. Let the pupil 
point out given words on the blackboard, and on the charts, 
as they are named by the teacher. A word may be erased 
from the blackboard, and the pupils requested to pronounce 
the word, and name the letters composing it. Parts of 
words may also be erased, and the pupils required to 
name the missing letters. Let the pupils, also, print the 
words on slates, copying them from charts, or the black- 
board. 

The list of familiar words taught during the first term in 
school should include those commonly used, as, names of 
articles of dress, food, furniture, and utensils used in the 
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house, different things used in the school-room, common 
animals, plants, names of familiar qualities, actions, etc. 

It is not the small number of letters of which a word is 
formed that renders it easy to be learned objectively, but its 
familiarity by use in conversation. Do not, therefore, con- 
fine the pupils to words which are composed of only three 
or four letters. Long, difficult, or anomalous words should, 
however, be omitted in this grade. : 


N. B:—In all these exercises of reading and spelling, the 
teacher should— 

Train the pupils to pronounce words readily at sight. 

Never allow them to use unnatural tones in speaking or 
reading. 

Correct their faults in the use of language as they occur. 
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HE press, long ago won political recognition as the 
fourth estate. In the world of letters, in the develop- 
ment of the language, it has also made a place for itself, and 
we must now take account not only of the popular style, 
and the strictly literary style, but of the newspaper style 
as well. Our plastic mother-speech is to be moulded not 
only in the mouths of the multitude (as when the horse- 
disease gave us—not the word but the pronunciation—the 
epizoot), and by scholars, but by the country editor and the 
reporter. The gentlemen of the paste-pot and scissors have 
an undoubted advantage over their competitors in that they 
daily exhibit the progress they are making in enriching the 
vocabulary with new words and locutions and new mean- 
ings. A rather wide observation of the press of the United 
States has led me to undertake this sketch of the phase of 
newspaper English through which we are passing. 

That feature of it which admits of the fullest illustration, 
and which is therefore, perhaps, to be called characteristic, 
is the impressing of nouns to do duty as verbs. This, it 
need not be said, is no new thing in the English language ; 
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as, when we invented the telegraph we said “ to telegraph,” 
and shall keep on doing likewise to the end of time. 
Reporters have some rights in this matter as well as 
scholars, and if their taste were only equal to their fertility, 
we might oftener have to be grateful to them. In the 
examples I am about to cite, however, the innovation is 
either due to intellectual laziness—a refusal to stop and 
recall the expression sanctioned by usage—or to what we 
are pleased to call “ American humor.” In this passage 
from the life of a trained fly at Omaha we have the best and 
the worst exhibition of the reporter’s genius: “ Once he 
fugitived, but next day returned. Having been interviewed 
by a reporter, this is what the fly did,” etc. Jnxterviewed has 
a certain justification in the fact that the reporter created 
the kind of interview to which he has fitted a verb. It is 
possible that we shall live to see the latter’s use extended 
to mere conversation. On the other hand, it is not possible 
on any theory of natural selection that fugztived will ever take 
the place of “ fled,” or “ flew away ;” or that we shall come 
to say, with Mr. Geo. Alfred Townsend, that “ the street is 
sodded and boulevarded in front ;” or, with Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody, talk about “ Kindergartening the Gospel for 
children”—a phrase which may be compared with the 
editorial head-line: “ Budleting Election Returns,” in which 
the first word is manifestly shortened by syncope. An 
Indiana paper plausibly states that “ Lafayette is talking of 
untforming her police force ;” but we are shocked to hear 
that “the body of a suzcided German, attired in a suit of 
new clothing, was found in the woods south of East 
St. Louis ;” and we can hardly believe that “an elderly 
gentleman was recently confidenced, on a train running into 
Keokuk, by sharpers.” Again, it seems not unnatural to 
read “how oil wells are torpedoed,” and, now that “ ramp- 
age” has established itself beyond peradventure, we can not 
censure Mr. Frank W. Bird for declaring (Sept. 22, 1871) 
that “ Benjamin F. Butler is rampaging the State;”’ but 
there is small excuse for the writer who said: “I will not 
attempt to adjective the situation,” or for this tidbit from a 
correspondent at one of the Southern capitals : “ The Legis- 
lature is said to be defective in men of financial grasp and 
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confidence to manage the question of funding the State 
debt, and a good many are demagoging on it;” or for the 
Herald's announcing that “the Princess of Wales is not 
seriously invalided.” Shanghaeing, the kidnapping of sailors, 
{the modern term for the press-gang), is perhaps a fix- 
ture in the language, and seems to point for its origin to 
a similar practice in a China port; and the popularity of 
base-ball may preserve beyond its natural limit the meta- 
phor Ghicagoed (skunked, sent to Coventry). But more 
than two great cities must burn up, we apprehend, before it 
will be the correct thing to say: ‘‘ There never was a city 
that suffered as Chicago has done that phanixed so fast ;” 
or, “the Burnt District in Boston continues to rapidly 
Phenix.” Still less will any compounding be allowed for 
such felony as this: “ Mr. Bergh declines to be sé/ver slop- 
bowled ;” “ Dr. G. W. Fish, of the Saginaw Enterprise, has 
Pacific-sloped for his health ;” and “a delicate and affection- 
ate creature in Athens, Ga., was lately, in the language of 
the local paper, breach-of-promised.”’ 

An opposite tendency to the one just considered is to 
make the verb do duty for the verbal or abstract noun. 
The best-established instance that I can cite is the word 
jind (French ¢rouvaille); as when we speak of the “ find” 
of silver-ware at Hildesheim, or of Dr. Schliemann’s “ find” 
at Troy. Our own corrupt politics have also familiarized 
us with “another stea/;” but we must predict a short life 
for “ Delves into our Exchanges,” and can but censure 
the editor of the Christian Advance of Cleveland for print- 
ing in his card of thanks: “ We feel somewhat awkward 
under the flatter we have received.” It might have been 
remarked under the last head that “to fellowship” a 
person and “to champion” a cause are expressions for which 
there is no reason why we should be grateful to the re- 
ligious press, which has done so much to give them cur- 
rency. 

To add a new meaning to a familiar word is not per se 
an offence against good morals, but it may be sometimes 
carried too far. This was the case with the editor who 
wrote of his friend the inventor that he was “ adding daily 
holocausts of improvenents to the best locomotive wants of 
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the country.” Pardonable, on the other hand, if not alto- 
gether justifiable, we may consider the use of declension in 
the sense of declining (¢. g. office); though when we read of 
the civil-service reform bill that its provisions *‘do not seem 
to meet general favor, and hence its deference from time to 
time,” we are not disposed to admit the analogy and bid 
good-bye to “postponement.” Something akin to this inno- 
vation is attempted by the Toledo Blade, when it tells of a 
“young lady in a /ransition state.” Reading on, we find 
that she had “subsided quietly into the anomalous con- 
dition denominated ¢rance.” ‘The statements of the stew- 
ard and of the Judge of Probate,” says the Cincinnati 
Gazette, “ seem to whitewash Myers of any charge of receiv- 
ing pay for any clothing that was not furnished.” This is a 
singular illustration of the career of a metaphor. To 
“ whitewash” meant and still means, tropically, to conceal 
by overlaying, to clear by suppression, and the like. In 
this sense we read of “Leet & Stocking whitewashed by 
Buckingham & Co.,” and in the next line: “ Grant, Porter 
and Babcock ka/somined” (the particular form of white- 
washing put for the general); immediately explained by 
“The general-order swindlers acquitted by the Senate 
committee.” As the Gazette employs the word, however, 
it has become perfectly neutral and colorless; and an 
innocent person may be as properly “ whitewashed” (7. ¢. 
relieved, or acquitted,) of a charge as one guilty. Ina 
school-journal a superintendent, commenting on the drill of 
a certain teacher, says: “ We admired her zeal and perse- 
verance, but discounted her wisdom.” Evidently he does 
not mean “anticipated and allowed for,” as the word is 
sometimes familiarly to be understood; but “ doubted” or 
“thought less of.” The privilege of lovers in a railroad car 
encouraged a reporter to write of a certain unlucky couple 
who came under his observation: “ The presumption is they 
had ¢unnelled before; but it had been in the daytime, when 
the darkness of the tunnel was advantageous.” Finally, to 
close this class of words, may be cited a Virginia paper’s 
application of the word sguandered to a swarm of bees, in the 
sense of “ vamosed.” The historian of these times will know 
how to associate with well-known events the origin of such 
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added shades of meaning as in “new departure,” —anticipat- 
ed, according to some, by Longfellow: 
“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Or this other: “ A weekly neutral paper, which has a syndi- 
cate of political aspirants to carry” (videlicet “gang,” or 
“ring”); or this again: “Mr. Fields’s ‘Further Recollec- 
tions of Hawthorne’ will contain an account of the great 
commoner's personal impressions of Abraham Lincoln”—a 
more absurd application, if possible, than in the case of 
Thaddeus Stevens. 

While the scholar finds the vocabulary too large for him, 
and frowns on the rival dictionary-makers casting up the 
number of words which each sells at the lowest price, the 
reporter chafes under the limitations of usage. Thus: 
“The Gambetta faction proclamates to the effect that no 
Bonapartist office-holder shall be eligible as a delegate ”—it 
does not simply proclaim, or make proclamation. So, four 
Yale men “returned to New Haven, and od/iviated the past 
at Charley Bradley’s.” Andrew Johnson “ ¢raztorized to his 
party,” when he might just as well have betrayed it; a 
Charlestonian was sent to jail for twenty days “ for outra- 
geous treatment of a horse which he drutalized shamefully :” 
and Parson Newman, on his return from inspecting the con- 
sulates in the East, “ will again be the proud pastor of the 
church in which he has so long sensationalized.” A word 
much in vogue at the West, and never included in quota- 
tion marks, so far as I have observed the best editorial prac- 
tice, and which even has the honor of being dimorphous, is 
illustrated in the following examples. It need hardly be 
said that the idea expressed by it would not perish along 
with this new synonym: “ We were dazzled and dumfound- 
ed by Mr. Reaves’s rhetoric, we are convicted [?. ¢. convinc- 
ed] and cumgruntled by his statistics ”’—disturbed, in simple 
parlance. We have instanced chiefly verbs. A choice ad- 
jective was coined by the Vicksburg editor who lamented 
that “large, comprehensive, drainy views” had no abiding 
place in that community. In like manner a Washington 
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correspondent sends “ zewsy chips” to a Chicago paper, and 
I have heard in familiar conversation of “a give-y apple” — 
soft, yielding. 

The slang which creeps into the reporter’s letter or the 
local editor’s column is not always his own invention; but 
sooner or later, as we have noticed, it finds its way into the 
leading article divested of quotation marks. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New Orleans 7Z7zmes assures the 
editor that he “can ¢ze zo Elisha J. at all hours with perfect 
security ’””—a metaphor suggestive of a Mississippi steam- - 
boat. We read in one place of a Chicago police board 
which “ chipped in” (qu. caved in?); in another of a Jeremy 
Diddler who “ 2¢ out” (preterite of “light out”) by escap- 
ing from a deputy-sheriff; and as an affecting euphemism 
for death, we may rejoice in the phrase with which a hen- 
pecked husband, at a spiritual séance, is said to have ad- 
dressed the spirit who had been engaged to his wife. “If 
he hadn’t died, he would have been her husband instead of 
me. Oh, George, George! why, why did you peg’ out!” 
There is also a delicate humor in this following bit of slang 
contained in a New York letter to the St. Louis Repudlican 
concerning Nilsson’s “ thrift :” “I thought Charlotte Cush- 
man beat the world for thrift, but Christine is an awful 
hurricr of her.” 

The proverbial periphrastic inflation of what is called the 
“reportorial” style will need but scant illustration here. 
“ Columbus was doubtless very much astonished at the optical 
feat which he performed on the 11th of October, 1492.” 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s daughter is about to marry the tutor that 
broke in the Princess Louise’s royal jaw-bone to the suc- 
cessful circumnavigation of German participles.” The exe- 
cution of a murderer is thus announced: “ Another soul 
stepped into glory on Saturday. The name of its fleshy 
tabernacle was Bartholomew Burnes, and the cervical verte- 
brz of the tabernacle were broken by the stretching of a 
rope at Pittsfield, Illinois.” Of innumerable passages like 
these, which might be culled from each day’s issue of the 
press of the United States, we may say, in the fashion which we 
are condemning, “it isan enormous amount of sack to an ex- 
ceedingly minute allowance of the more substantial aliment.” 
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EDUCATION IN $~APAN. 


III. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


INCE the inauguration of the new system of instruction 
in Japan, great attention has been given to this subject. 
The diet of the pupils has been greatly improved. The 
wearing of European clothes has been encouraged, and in 
many schools furnished by the Government. In place of 
the hard quilts on the floor—the locality of drafts, cold, and 
effete gasses of the body, and the birth-place of cold, coughs, 
catarrh, and even more serious disorders—comfortable bed- 
steads with mattrasses are provided. Improved means of 
warming, lighting, and ventilation have been adopted not 
only in the capital, but to a considerable extent throughout 
the country ; and coal, petroleum, and glass, stoves, lamps, 
and sashes, are everywhere noticed as the concrete dem- 
onstrations of progress. In this department of national 
improvement, the schools are, as they ought to be, the 
pioneers. Exercise is now recognized as a part of a male 
student’s duty, and gymnasiums are connected with most of 
the large boys’ schools in the great cities of the Empire. 
There are still, however, too many lingering false notions 
on the subject we are now treating, to suppose that any- 
thing like complete success has been attained, and we shall 
endeavor to point out these. The whole question of 
hygiene, sanitary science, and physical development should 
be looked at from all sides and dealt with as a fundamental 
part of education, and not as an incidental necessity. 
Especially in one direction is there a crying need of re- 
form, and that is in the provision of exercise and fresh air 
for girls and young children. The experience of foreign 
teachers on this point is almost unanimous, that the native 
officials have no clear idea, often none at all, of the absolute 
necessity of exercise, or play, in the open air and sunshine, 
for young persons of both sexes. In Western countries a 
play-ground is the almost invariable accompaniment of a 
school for either boys or girls. In Japan a play-ground is 
rarely attached to a private school, and, even in many of the 
Government schools, the surplus ground is wasted in empty 
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adornment without a square foot allowed for play and 
games. Indeed, it would add an inestimable sum of the 
happiness of health and enjoyment of life, and length of days 
to the Japanese people, if the games and sports of their chil- 
dren could become as exciting, as full of motion, and as in- 
tense as those of the children in western lands. It is posi- 
tively pitiful to reflect that almost the only athletic sport 
borrowed from foreigners by the Japanese is that of horse- 
racing. 

The most invariable reply given by the native officials to 
a plea for play and a play-ground, and a protest against too 
much confinement is, that ‘‘ Japanese children are used to it 
[the long confinement without exercise], and do not need as 
much exercise as foreign children.” The inferior physique 
of the Japanese adult is the fitting commentary upon such 
judgment. 

Beside every school for girls and young children, as well 
as for boys and young men, there should be a play-ground 
and means for the practice of simple gymnastics. Calis- 
thenics should be a part of the regular exercises. While it 
is desirable and proper that boys should be trained so as to 
make them strong, girls should none the less be trained to 
become healthy. 

Too many hours of severe confinement should be avoided. 
At the longest, five hours in school per day is as much as 
should ever be required of growing youth. It must be 
borne in mind that the foreign system of education requires 
study at home, and this necessitates further confinement and 
loss of exercise. 

The elementary principles of hygiene, as agreed upon by 
almost entire unanimity by men of every school of medicine 
and medical practice, and as such incorporated into the 
daily practice of the civil nations of the temperate zone, are 
so perfectly well known by foreigners, that their repetition 
seems but the baldest platitude. Since, however, we are 
writing mainly for the benefit of the Japanese, who do not 
see these things so clearly, we shall set them forth and re- 
spectfully urge their consideration by the educational 
authorities. 

; We would plead that at least one hour and a half per day 
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be allowed for exercise, say a half hour for gymnastics, and 
an hour for games or walking. Thorough ventilation of 
class-rooms and sleeping apartments should be secured. 
The wretched practice of building school-house buildings 
only nine feet from the floor is out of all taste and in de- 
fiance of hygienic laws. In their finest school-buildings the 
average height of ceilings is but nine feet. This allows only 
three or four hundred cubic feet of air for each pupil. -In 
the school-rooms and hospitals of the United States the 
allowance of space for air for a healthy child is, by law, 
seven hundred cubic feet. In the army barracks and hospi- 
tals it is seven hundred and fifty feet. In England, we be- 
lieve the rate is still higher, 2. ¢., eight hundred cubic feet. 
The average bulk of air allowed in school-rooms in this 
country is four hundred feet—half of what is allowed in 
England. Is it strange that the lungs of the Japanese peo- 
ple are so weak? We sincerely trust that the Mom Bu Sho 
will never allow any architect or contractor in their employ 
to commit such a mistake as the one so conspicuous in their 
finest school-buildings, the ceiling of which is only ten feet 
high, and which was so made in defiance of the protests of 
the instructors in the English department. We further 
hope that the Mom Bu Sho will make such a regulation as 
will secure to each pupil in the schools under their care, at 
least seven hundred feet of breathing space. Is there any 
reason why the maximum allowance of so cheap and so 
good an article as pure air should be any less in Japan than 
elsewhere ? 

In every possible case, stoves or grates should be substi- 
tuted for the Azbachi with its pitiful warmth and poisonous 
fumes.' An open grate greatly promotes ventilation, but the 
practice of making the flues of chimneys only equal to the 
diameter of a small stove-pipe is deserving of great censure, 
for many reasons obvious to any one having any experience 
of these ugly but useful necessities in housekeeping. 

Next to exercise and fresh air, and perhaps of equal im- 
portance, is a wholesome diet. So far as relates to their 
boarding pupils, the educational authorities have it in their 
power to institute immediate reform, and indirectly they 
may do much to improve the diet of scholars at large 
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throughout the country. Already they have done much, 
and the diet of their students, as compared with that of the 
average native, is exceedingly good. It can, however, be 
made much better. Animal food, and the best of it, at least 
once a day, should be an invariable dietetic rule for all 
healthy youth who have to grow in stature as well as in 
knowledge. Good wheaten bread would be an excellent 
addition to their diet, and a great improvement on rice, 
which is far inferior to wheat in nutritive power. It would 
do no harm, but would work positive good were the present 
unlimited use of tea to be moderated both in strength and 
quantity. 

A practice to be condemned is the daily use of the hot 
bath. The continual indulgence in this great enfeebier of 
the system has much to do with the deteriorated physique 
of orientals, and it will be a good day for Japan when the 
hot bath and flimsy rag are abandoned for the use of cold or 
tepid water and stout towels. Less liability to take cold— 
the bane of the Japanese—more vigorous action of the skin, 
the promotion of the circulation, and the improvement of 
the general health, would, we believe, be the result of the 
exchange. 

The frequent change of under-clothing and the regular 
use of soap seems to a European or American an absolute 
necessity, and a duty so rudimentary that it seems a work 
of supererogation to speak of it; but although so far beyond 
the region of dispute with us, it is not known to native 
youth, and they must be and are willing to be taught. The 
habits once acquired are: not easily relinquished. The for- 
eign instructor, constrained by his ideas of non-interference, 
does not and cannot complain of uncomely habits noticed in 
his pupils, but the native officials should endeavor to make 
use of every means calculated to promote and perfect those 
habits of cleanliness, for which the Japanese, as compared 
with other oriental nations, are so 0 justly praised by all who 
visit this country. 

We have perhaps dealt with the subject of physical train- 
ing in a manner more practical than elegant. We shall not 
be sorry, however, if the Japanese officials deal -with it in 
like manner. We have seen such good results, and such 
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vast progress during the last few years, that we cannot bear 
to think of its ceasing or even slacking until the possible 
goal is at last attained—the equality of the Japanese system 
ot physical education with that of any country in the West. 
—Prof. W. E. Griffis, in Fapan Weekly Mail. 





A $3OINT-STOCK BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


EAN Mace, the veteran French teacher, has devoted 

himself to the successful establishment of a joint-stock 
girls’ boarding-school (pensionnat sociétaire du Petit-Chdteau) 
now located at Monthiers (Aisne), after having been per- 
force removed from Beblenheim in, Alsace, in consequence 
of the Franco-Prussian war. There are thirty-nine stock- 
holders, who live at Reims, Paris, Tours, Havre, Lyons, 
and in other parts of France, at Hamburg and Strassburg 
in Germany, and even at Manchester, England. One feature 
of this interesting institution is thus described in Director 
Macé’s report last year to the association. “ The large ex- 
tent of ground at our disposal,” he says, speaking of the 
chateau of Monthiers, which has been secured for the school, 
“permits what I consider a fortunate innovation. Every 
day the hour before dinner is regularly set apart for physi- 
cal exercise. Half the scholars by turns work the soil with 
me, while the other half practise gymnastics under Mlle. 
Verenet [the head teacher]. In ‘this way we have con- 
structed, on a surface of a thousand square metres, a map of 
France in relief, dug out and filled in with our own hands ; 
and in the same way shall construct another next year, on a 
surface four or five times as large, representing the basin of 
the Mediterranean from the Straits of Gibraltar to the ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, which serves us as an historical 
text-book more easy to comprehend and to remember than 
all the manuals in the world. Similarly we have spaded, 
cleared of stones, and marked out the divisions of a botanic 
garden, in-which the plants brought back in summer from 
our walks will be classed according to genera and species.” 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN PIGMIES. 


AYARD TAYLOR, in one of his letters from Cairo to 

the New York Tribune, describes a race of pigmies 
whose home is in the very heart of Central Africa. The 
Khedive mentioned them to him and advised him to go to 
see them. He went, and thus describes his visit. 

On making inquiry, the soldiers in the inner court im- 
mediately pointed out two small boys (apparently), wearing 
the fez, and dressed in jackets and trowsers of white wool. 
I should have taken them for children of some Ethiopian tribe 
at the first glance, and was not satisfied, until after a close 
inspection, that one of them was a full-grown man. 

Dr. Schweinfurth saw some natives of the tribe among 
the Nyam-Nyams, but did not reach their country, which 
lies beyond that of the latter, and therefore south of the 
Equator—probably from 300 to 500 miles west of the central 
part of Albert Nyanza. But after Schweinfurth’s return the 
veteran Italian traveler Miani, whose name, carved upon a 
tree near Fatiko, will be remembered by all readers of 
Speke’s and Baker’s narratives, started on a new journey of 
exploration from which he was destined never to return, 
On the 6th of November last some boats reached Khartoum 
with the journals and collections of Miani, who died ina 
country called Monbootoo. These were taken by the Gov- 
ernor of Khartoum, and three pigmies, who were supposed 
to be slaves, were temporarily imprisoned. When the in- 
telligence reached Cairo, the Khedive ordered Miani’s 
papers and collections to be given to the Italian Consul and 
the pigmies to be sent to him. One of them, a woman, died 
on the way ; the other two reached here a few weeks ago. 
They are the first of their race which have ever been seen 
outside of Central Africa. The Khedive, who gave me 
these particulars, seemed much interested in the people, and 
probably intends to use them, if they survive, as a medium 
of future intercourse with their tribe. 

The soldiers brought the pigmies forward for our inspec- 
tion. They came, half willingly, half with an air of defiance, 
or of protest against the superior strength Which surround- 
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edthem. A tall Dinka, from the White Nile, blacker than 
charcoal, who accompanied them, was one of Miani’s men. 
He spoke a little Arabic, and I was thus able to get a little 
additional information through him. He assured me that 
the pigmies were called Naam, that their country was a 
journey of a year and a half from’ Khartoum (probably the 
time occupied by a trading expedition in going thither and 
returning), and that the place from which they came had 
the name Takkatikat. The taller of the two pigmies, Tubbul 
by name, was 20 years old; the younger, Karal, only 10 
or 12. 

The little fellows looked at me with bright, questioning, 
steady eyes, while I examined and measured them. Tubbul 
was 46 inches in height, the legs being 22 inches, and the 
body with the head 24, which is a somewhat better propor- 
tion than is usual in savage tribes. Head and arms were 
quite symmetrical, but the spine curved in remarkably from 
the shoulders to the hip-joint, throwing out the abdomen, 
which was already much distended, probably from their 
diet of beans and bananas. Yet the head was erect, the 
shoulders on the line of gravity, and there was no stoop in 
the posture of the body, as in the South African bushmen. 
Tubbul measured 26 inches around the breast and 28 around 
the abdomen ; his hands and feet were coarsely formed, but 
not large, only the knee-joints being disproportionately 
thick, and clumsy. The facial angle was fully up to the 
average; there was a good development of brain, fine intel- 
ligent eyes, and a nose so flattened that, in looking down 
the forehead from above, one saw only the lips projecting 
beyond it. The nostrils were astonishingly wide and 
square ; the complexion was that of a dark mulatto. 

The boy Karal was 43 inches high, with the same general 
proportions. Both had woolly hair, cut short in front, but 
covering the crown with a circular cap of crisp little rolls. 
Tubbul’s age showed itself, on nearer examination, in his 
hands, feet, and joints, as well as his face. He had no beard, 
but was evidently of virile years. I lifted him from the 
ground, and should not estimate his weight at more than 65 
pounds. The soldiers stated that neither of the two had 
learned more than a few words of Arabic, but that they 
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talked a great deal to each other in their own language. 
However, when ordered to speak, Tubbul turned and walk- 
ed away. A soldier seized and drew him back, whereupon 
he stood still and sullen in his former place. Ata recent 
meeting of the Egyptian Institute it was stated that the 
language of these pigmies has no resemblance to that of any 
other in Central Africa. 

The country of Naam, or Takkatikat, or whatever may be 
its correct name, is reported to be an equatorial table-land 
covered with low, dense thickets, in which the pigmies hide. 
The Khedive told me that they are quite warlike, and by no 
means despicable foes to their larger negro neighbors, since 
they are active as apes and difficult to find among ther - 
native jungles. Dr. Schweinfurth supposes them to be the 
pigmies mentioned by Herodotus. The Darwinians will 
hardly find an intermediate race between man and monkey, 
in them. Their curious physical peculiarities, especially 
the curvature of the spine, the wide mouth, with flat but 
distinctly marked lips and the squareness and breadth of the 
nostrils are not of a simian character. . In fact, they look 
less like the chimpanzee than several of the tall and athletic 
negro tribes. 

When I was on the White Nile, in 1852, the Nyam-Nyams 
were spoken of by the people as a frightful race of canni- 
bals, with tails. No one had ever seen them; the very 
name was a terror to the natives of Soudan and an obstacle 
to the traveler. Now their country has been reached and 
partially explored, and specimens of the race have ventured 
even as far as Khartoum. The pigmies prove to be far 
more interesting than they, from an ethnological point of 
view, and we shall certainly soon learn more of them. I am 
not aware that any account of the race has yet been pub- 
lished in Europe or America. 





THE Arabs tan a hide as follows: It is spread in the mid- 
dle of a traveled road, and men and animals pass over it 
until it is beaten flat; and when dried it is finished, and 
good leather it is, though the hair remains. ‘ 
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AGASSIZ AS A TEACHER. 


ROM the address of Mr. George B. Emerson on 

“ What we owe to Louis Agassiz as a Teacher,” de- 
‘ livered before the Boston Society of Natural History, we 
make the following extracts. 

He is gone. We shall see his benignant face and hear his 
winning voice no more; but we have before us his example, 
and his works. Let us dwell, fora few moments, on some 
features in his life and character, as an inspiration and a 
guide, especially to those who mean to devote their leisure, 
or their life, to Natural History, or to the great work of 
teaching! What a change has taken place, in the whole 
civilized world, and especially in this country, in men’s esti- 
mation of the value and interest of these pursuits, since he 
began his studies. To whom is that change more due than 
to Agassiz? 

He was endowed by nature with extraordinary gifts. His 
fascinating eye, his genial smile, his kindliness and ready 
sympathy, his generous earnestness, his simplicity and ab- 
sence of pretension, his transparent sincerity ;—these ac- 
count for his natural eloquence and persuasiveness of speech, 
his, influence as a man, and his attraction and power as a 
teacher. For the development and perfecting of many of 
his highest and most estimable qualities of mind and char- 
acter, Mr. Agassiz was doubtless indebted to his noble 
mother, who, judging from every thing we can learn, was a 
very rare and remarkable woman. To the quiet, homely, 
household duties, for which the Swiss women are distin- 
guished, she added, unconsciously, very uncommon mental 
endowments, which she wisely cultivated by extensive read- 
ing of the best authors, and by conversation with the most 
intelligent persons. 

Trained by such a mother, Agassiz grew up in the belief 
of a Creator, an infinite and all-wise Intelligence, Author 
and Governor of all things. He was sincerely and humbly 
religious. During his whole life, while exploring every 
secret of animal structure, he saw such wonderful consist- 
ency in every part, that he never for a moment doubted that 
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all were parts of one vast plan, the work of one infinite, all- 
comprehending Thinker. He saw no place for accident, 
none for blind, unthinking, brute or vegetable selection. 
Though he was a man of the rarest intellect, he was never 
ashamed to look upward and recognize an infinitely higher 
and more comprehensive Intellect above him. 

In his earliest years and through childhood, he was sur- 
rounded by animals,—fishes, birds and other creatures,— 
which he delighted to study, and with whose habits and 
forms he thus became perfectly familiar. His education, in 
all respects, was very generous and thorough. He spent his 
early years in some of the most distinguished schools and 
colleges in Germany; and he had the good fortune to be 
made early a student of the two great languages of ancient 
times. He became familiar, by reading them in their native 
Greek, with the high thought and reasoned truth and grace- 
ful style of Plato, and the accurate observations and descrip- 
tions of Aristotle, the nicest observer of ancient times, and 
justly considered the father of natural history. Probably 
no work has been more suggestive to him than Aristotle’s 
History of Animals; and probably his own breadth of con- 
ception and largeness of thought, upon the highest subjects, 
were due, in no inconsiderable degree, to his early familiar- 
ity with Plato. He also read some of the best Latin au- 
thors, and wrote the language with great ease. 

Agassiz’s universality of study and thought suggest a pre- 
cious lesson. It is never safe to give one’s self entirely to 
one study or to one course of thought. The full powers of 
the mind cannot so be developed. Nature is infinite; and 
a small part of one kingdom cannot be understood, however 
carefully studied, without some knowledge of the rest. 

Neither must a man allow himself to be a mere naturalist. 
Every man ought to seek to form for himself, for his own 
happiness and enjoyment, the highest character for intelli- 
gence, and for just and generous feeling, of which he is 
capable. He is not a mere student of a department of na- 
ture. He is a man; he must make himself a wise, generous 
and well-informed man, able to sympathise with all that is 
most beautiful in nature and art, and best in society. It 
would be a poor, dull world, if all men of talent were to 
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educate themselves to be mere artisans, mere politicians, or 
mere naturalists. 

Agassiz took a large, comprehensive view of the whole 
field of natural history ; his thorough education and intimate 
acquaintance with the works of the highest men in several 
walks, Von Martius, Cuvier, Humboldt, and others, made it 
possible for him to do it, and he then fixed on certain de- 
partments, and, for the time, he gave himself entirely to 
one. 

Mr. Agassiz had, for several years, the great advantage 
and privilege of being an assistant, in the description and 
delineation of fishes from Brazil, to Von Martius, the genial 
and eloquent old man of Munich. In him he had the ex- 
ample of a man, who, with great resources as a naturalist, 
had, for many years, given himself, in a foreign country, to 
the study of a single department of Botany, without, how- 
ever, shutting his eyes to any thing that was new and re- 
markable in any page of Natural History. To one who was 
a good listener and never forgot what he heard, what a prep- 
aration must this have been for his own expedition, many 
years after, to the sources of the Amazon, to which he was 
invited by the Emperor of Brazil, in which he was assisted 
by the princely aid of his own friends, and from which he 
brought home a greater number of new species of fresh 
water fishes than were ever before discovered by one indi- 
vidual, thus carrying forward that work upon the fishes of 
Brazil, his first work, which he had published when he was 
twenty-two years old. 

He spent the leisure of several years in examining the 
reefs and dredging in the waters of the coast of Florida and 
other parts, always bringing home stores of new species and 
genera, and completing the history of innumerable known 
ones. What a preparation were these years for the great 
Hasler expedition, in which the depths of the ocean were 
very fully explored, and innumerable objects, new and old, 
were brought up, showing that the bottom of the ocean is 
any thing but barren, and throwing new light upon the 
geology of recent and of ancient times. 

Whenever Mr. Agassiz undertook a special work, he pre- 
pared himself for it by a careful study of whatever had been 
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done in that particular line by all others. He had seen, 
everywhere, indications of the action of ice. He determin- 
ed to investigate. He began by reading all he could find 
upon the subject, and then set himself to observe, patiently 
and carefully, what was taking place in the glaciers them- 
selves. He gave the leisure of several years to this exami- 
nation, and then felt himself ready to observe the effects of 
similar action in former ages and distant regions. The 
opinions of such an observer, after such a preparation, can- 
not be without authority and value ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that he should not himself have been willing to yield 
them to those of others who had never given the same study 
to the subject. 

His example as a teacher has been of inestimable value, as 
showing the importance of the best and largest possible 
preparation, teaching by things really existing and not by 
books, opening the eye to the richness and beauty of nature, 
showing that there is no spot, from the barren sea-beach to 
the top of the mountain, which does not present objects at- 
tractive to the youngest beginner, and worthy of, and re- 
warding, the careful consideration of the highest intellect. 

One of the secrets of his success as a teacher was, that he 
brought in nature to teach for him. The young ladies of a 
large school were amused at his simplicity in putting a 
grasshopper into the hand of each, as he came into the hall ; 
but they were filled with surprise and delight, as he explain- 
ed the structure of the insect before them, and a sigh of dis- 
appointment escaped from most of them when the lesson, of 
more than an hour, closed. He had opened their eyes to 
see the beauty of the wonderful make of one of the least of 
God’s creatures. What a lesson was this to young women 
preparing to be teachers in the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth, showing that in every field might be found 
objects to excite, and, well explained, to answer, the ques- 
tions, what? and how? and why? which children will 
always be asking. _ 

He had all the elements necessary to an eloquent teacher: 
voice, look and manner, that instantly attracted attention ; 
an inexhaustible flow of language, always expressive of rich 
thoughts, strong, common sense, a thorough knofledge of 
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all the subjects on which he desired to speak, a sympathy 
with others so strong that it became magnetic, and a feeling 
of the value of what he had to say, which became and 
created enthusiasm. He thus held the attention of his audi- 
ence, not only instructing and persuading them, but con- 
verting them into interested and admiring fellow students. 

His mode of teaching, especially in his ready use of the 
chalk and the blackboard, was a precious lesson to teachers. 
He appealed at once to the eye and to the ear, thus natural- 
ly forming the habit of attention, which it is so difficult to 
form by the study of books. Whoever learns this lesson 
will soon find that it is the teacher’s part to do the study, to 
get complete possession of what is to be taught, in any sub- 
ject, and how it is to be presented, while it is the part of the 
pupils to listen attentively and to remember. This they 
will easily do, and, to show that they do remember, they 
may be easily led to give an account, in writing, of what 
they have heard. Every lesson will thus be not only an ex- 
ercise of attention and memory, but a lesson in the English 
language, proper instruction in which is very much needed 
and very much neglected. Whenever a pupil does not fully 
understand, the teacher will have the opportunity, while he 
is at the blackboard, of enlarging and making more intel- 
ligible. ; 

Wherever the teacher shall be successful in adopting this 
true and natural mode of teaching, the poor text-books 
which now infest the country will be discontinued, and those 
who now keep school will become real teachers; school- 
keeping will be turned into teaching. When this method is 
fairly introduced, we shall hear no more of long, hard 
lessons at home, nor of pupils from good schools who have 
not learned to write English. 





TEACHERS should impress upon children the importance 
of signing their names legibly. Nowhere is indistinct writ- 
ing so puzzling. Nothing of course can be learned from the 
sense, and it is impossible to say that a certain interpreta- 
tion is nonsense, because almost any combination of letters 
may be a’name. 
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THE DEWELOPMENT OF THE HORSE. 


ROF. O. C. MARSH, of Yale College, has made some 

remarkable discoveries of fossils of the horse family. 
His researches have been carried on, during summer vaca- 
tions, in the West, especially in the Territories of Wyoming 
and Utah. In the deposits there he has found the remains 
of the Orohippus. It had four toes on its fore feet, and on 
its hind feet three, all of which reached the-ground. Al 
though not larger than a fox, its skeleton resembles that of 
a horse more nearly than any other animal. In later forma- 
tions, in Oregon, Prof. Marsh has found remains of the 
Miohippus, which differs from the Orohippus in this im- 
portant respect; it has only three toes on both the fore and 
' hind feet. All these toes reached the ground. In the de- 
posit of which we are now speaking, the Miocene, some 
other species of this animal, have been discovered. They 
differ from those before mentioned in size, being about as 
large as a sheep, and in the fact that their outer toes were 
proportionately smaller. Above the miocene, in the plio- 
cene formation, we find other animals of the horse kind, but 
in no case do their outer toes touch the ground; they are 
small, somewhat like the posterior hooflets of a deer. In 
size they equal the ass. In this same formation is found a 
specimen with one toe, like the modern horse. At the very 
top of this formation we find the bones of the horse of the 
present day. 

The 7Z7ribune, which discusses this whole subject in an 
interesting letter, sums up the argument to be deduced from 
the toes as follows: “ The single-toed hoof represents the 
highest capacity for speed; four toes might be useful for 
support in the marshes, but the necessity for speed would 
sooner or later make animals with fewer superfluous toes 
take precedence of the others. The.reduction in the num- 
ber of toes may in this manner be due to the gradual eleva- 
tion and drying of the region inhabited. The struggle for 
existence of the early horse was principally in successfully 
running away from beasts of prey. Also, the hoof is a 
weapon of offense. At the present day, if a horse wounded 
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or a mare embarrassed with a colt, is overtaken by prairie 
wolves, the hoof is used to great advantage, each kick that 
strikes a wolf squarely usually killing it. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient than superfluous toes in kicking.” 

It has formerly been thought that the horse not only, but 
all the related family, the ass, the zebra, and the quagga, 
were unknown in the Western Hemisphere until after the 
discovery of Columbus. On this ground strong arguments 
were advanced against the Mormon sacred writings, which 
speak of horses as existing in America prior to their intro- 
duction by Europeans. In quite a notorious debate in Eng- 
land the Mormons were worsted upon this point. It”is 
strange that among the antiquities of the aboriginal tribes 
on this continent no traces of the horse have been fou:ud. 
It is an animal of so much importance to man, that we 
naturally look for some record concerning it. 

The evolutionist, of course, sees in this apparent gradual 
development from an animal of the size of a fox, to the horse 
of the present’ day, a new argument for the Darwinian 
theory. Prof. Agassiz, the most notable opponent of that 
theory, speaking of these discoveries, said of Prof. Marsh: 
“He seems to me like a man who has only one page of a 
book before him. He has torn out the leaf of the Tertiary 
formation, and from it he would deduce the whole. The 
book of nature is too large to be learned from a fragment.” 





AN exercise which might advantageously be introduced 
into our schools is letter writing. Aside from the instruc- 
tion in composition which is thus imparted, it accustoms 
children to express themselves naturally in correspondence. 
It may sound incredible, but it is true, that many grown up 
people, and teachers at that, do not know how to write the 
simplest business or friendly letter. They cannot place the 
address and date in the proper place, and they do not know 
how to say what the want to. They can talk intelligibly, but 
when it comes to writing, their sense seems to desert them. 
The reason of this is, that they have never had practice 
under a competent instructor. An hour or two each week 
spent in this exercise would be profitably employed. 
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THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


R. BROwWN-SEQUARD’S lectures, delivered in Boston, 
contain some curious and interesting facts concerning 
the power of imagination. He says: John Hunter, long 
ago, having to deal with a mesmerizer, showed very clearly 
what occurs in these cases. He said that he had observed 
of himself, that by thinking of any part of the body, he could 
very soon produce a sensation there, and if he thought of a 
certain kind of sensation, that kind of sensation was pro- 
duced. Having been urged strongly to go to a mesmer- 
izer’s, he tells us that he was very reluctant to do so, be- 
cause he was troubled with that serious affection known as 
angina pectoris, and feared for his health. Finally, he made 
up his mind to go, and determined to call some sensation 
from a part remote from that on which the mesmerizer was 
trying to fix his mind; so that when the mesmerizer was 
trying to act on his hand, saying, “Don’t you feel this or 
that sensation, when this instrument is put in your hands?” 
Hunter at that time was trying to give himself the gout in 
the big toe. Hunter, unfortunately, knew by experience 
what the gout was, for he was careless of his health, and had 
that complaint in other and worse parts than the big toe. 
But this time he thought he would divert it to that member, 
and succeeded in doing it so well that all the attempts of 
the mesmerizer to produce a sensation in the fingers failed. 
Hunter had the true view about this, when he attributed it 
to the imagination. 

Another man of immense genius, although at times, ac- 
cording to my notion, he was carried away by halluci- 
nations and illusions from a disorder in his mind; that man, 
Swedenborg, had also a very clear. view of what John Hun- 
ter has expressed. He lived before Hunter, and therefore 
preceded him in this view, and he expressed it in his usual 
way, somewhat mystically, but very forcibly, for he said the 
brain had the power of conveying various sensations in it of 
other things to any part of the nervous system. And this is 
what imagination may do. But the real discoverer of this 
influence, the man who has established on most solid ground 
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the agency of the imagination in this matter, is Thomas 
Braid, of Manchester, the real introducer of hypnotism, 
although some three or four Americans had had a good deal 
of his thoughts mixed up with notions more or less incor- 
rect. The influence of the mind on sensations especially is 
exceedingly great. Professor Bennett, of Edinburgh, re- 
lates the case of a butcher who was once trying to hang a 
piece of meat ona hook. He found suddenly that he had 
suspended himself to the hook instead of the meat. His 
agony of pain, when he discovered it, was terrible, but an 
examination showed that the hook had only passed through 
his sleeve, and had hardly touched his skin. The exaltation 
of the senses that we see, especially in mesmerized persons, 
may go to a most wonderful extent. Indeed, the power of 
the sense of hearing especially, is such that it would be dan- 
gerous, if you wanted to reach the truth about mesmerism, 
to talk in a room adjoinihg the one in which was the mes- 
merized person, about that which the mesmerized person 
was to find. The mesmerized person would have a good 
chance of hearing what you say. All the senses, indeed, are 
exceedingly delicate then. 

Still there is another thing than an increase of the senses. 
Professor Laycock, of Edinburgh, has insisted on a point of 
great importance. If you put a watch on the back part of 
the head of a mesmerized person—I have not seen it, but it 
seems well attested—that person will know what time it is, 
exactly to the minute, although some hours may have elaps- 
ed since the person had the opportunity to consult the time. 
In that case Professor Laycock suggests that we all know 
that during sleep we have a power of judging of time. 
What that power is in us, it is not my province to say. 
There is no doubt that there is such a power of knowing 
the time, so much so that some people can wake themselves 
up within a minute of a fixed time. So it is quite easy to 
admit that the mesmerized person knew the time by that 
power, whatever it is. Therefore, the power of knowing 
the time did not come from the fact that the watch was 
there ; or that the hands of the watch were seen by the hair, 
or the skin, or the bones; it was that there was a knowledge 
within of the real time. The way to ascertain if a person 
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sees would be to put a watch there which gives the wrong 
time. 

‘I could give a good many facts to show that even in 
health, in persons of imagination, a great deal of pain may 
be produced when there is no organic cause for it. I could 
show also that lack of sensation may be produced to such 
an extent by the imagination that pain may scarcely be felt, 
as in the case of the Convulsionaires of St. Médard. These 
men and women were trampled under foot in the most vio- 
lent manner, and never showed the least sensibility under 
pain. They had come to imagine that they could bear 
almost any thing, and did do it. There is a story of one of 
these poor Sisters of Charity who was struck and beaten all 
over the body, and trampled on by some ten or twelve 
persons over her limbs and belly and chest, and still bore it 
without any sign of pain whatever. 

As regards the power of producing anzsthesia, it seems 
to me unfortunate that the discovery of ether was made 
just when it was. It was, as you well know, in 1846 or 1847 
that the use of ether as an anesthetic was begun. It start- 
ed from this city. At that time, in England, Dr. Forbes was 
trying to show from facts observed in England, and especi- 
ally in India, from the practice of Dr. Esdaile, that some- 
thing which was called mesmerism, but which, after all, was 
nothing but a peculiar state of somnambulism induced in 
patients, gave to them the idea that they were deprived of 
feeling ; so that they were in reality under the influence of 
their imagination, and operations were performed that were 
quite painless. I say it was a pity that ether was intro. 
duced just then, as it prevented the progress of our know- 
ledge of this method of producing anzsthesia. 

My friend, Professor Broca, took it up in 1857-8, and 
pushed it very far; and fora time it was the fashion in Paris 
to have amputations performed after having been anzsthe- 
tized by the influence of Braidism or hypnotism. A great 
many operations were performed in that way which were 
quite painless. But. it was a process which was long and 
tedious, and surgeons were in a hurry and gave it up. I re- 
gret it very much, as there never has been a case of death 
from that method of producing anesthesia, while you well 
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know a great many deaths have been produced by other 
methods. 

Not only anzsthesis may be produced, but] the secretions 
may be very powerfully affected by the influence of the 
mind over the body. Here we find facts of great import- 
ance indeed. There are many facts which show that the 
secretions of milk may become poisonous for a child from a 
mere emotion in the mother, and especially of anger. And 
if it were not the duty of every one to avoid anger, it would 
certainly be the duty of a young mother who has to nurse a 
child. There are cases, although they are not common, in 
which death has resulted ; and alterations of health in chil- 
dren from this cause are very frequent. A great many men 
who have reached an adult age owe their ill health to such 
an influence in childhood. 

Every one knows, also, that the secrection of bile, the 
secretion of tears, and the secretion of saliva are very much 
under the influence of the nervous system. The purging of 
the bowels, which depends on a secretion in the liver, is also 
much dependent on the influence of the imagination. The 
Emperor Nicholas tried to see what power there is in the 
imagination in that respect. Bread crymb pills were given 
to a great many patients, and, as a result, most of them were 
purged. In one case a student, not of medicine, but of the- 
ology, having the idea that the word pill meant a purgative, 
looked for “pills” in the dictionary ; and the first kind of 
pills he found there was one composed mainly of opium and 
henbane, both astringents, and capable of producing great 
constipation. He wanted to be purged, and he took a 
certain number of these pills, and instead of becoming con- 
stipated he was purged just-as he wished to be. 

Vomiting may be produced in the same way. Du Cros, 
a French physiologist, tells us of a trial made in an hospital 
by a nurse, who went around and gave to all the patients a 
very harmless kind of medicine, and then told them that she 
was sorry that she had, by mistake, given them all very 
powerful emetics. Out of 100 patients, 80 were affected as 
though they had taken the most violent emetic, and vomited 
for a long time. 

This we see on a very large scale on seaboard every sum- 
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mer. I have no doubt whatever that sea-sickness is in a 
great measure due to that, and if you could go on board a 
steamer with the idea that you would not vomit, I am well 
satisfied, from experiments I have made, that you would 
escape a great deal of sea-sickness, if you did not escape it 
altogether. One fact I recall is very interesting. A person 
had crossed on one occasion, a small bay when it was very 
rough. There was a man playing the violin on the boat. 
The person I refer to was terribly sea-sick and vomited a 
great deal. He had not, of course, made up his mind that 
he would not be sick. Howeyer, the point is that after that 
he could never hear a violin without vomiting. : 

To pass to something more serious. You have all heard 
. of what are called the stigmata-marks representing the 
wounds on the limbs of Christ. Those marks have appeared 
in persons who have dreamed or imagined that they were 
crucified, and suffering the pains of Christ, having invoked 
the goodness of God to let them have that suffering to 
punish them for their faults. The most remarkable fact of 
that kind is that concerning St. Francis of Assisi. There is 
no doubt that he had the marks as clear as possible. If you 
compare with this fact one which is related by Dr. Carter 
you will have the explanation of it. Dr. Carter says that 
while a mother was looking at her child, who was standing 
at a window with her fingers on the borders of the window 
just under the sash, she saw the sash come down with great 
force and crush the three fingers of the poor child. The 
mother remained unable to move, feeling immediately a 
pain at the very place where the child had been injured. 
Her fingers swelled, an effusion of blood took place and ul- 
ceration followed, and she was a long time in being cured. 
If in the case of this mother the imagination could produce 
such results, you will see in the case of the stigmata the 
imagination may have been equally powerful. 

In conclusion, Dr. Brown-Sequard gave some laws of 
health which want of space prevents us from quoting en- 
tire. He said that nerve force is produced through blood. 
It is a chemical force, which is transformed there into nerve 
force. This nerve force accumulates in the various organs 
of the nervous system in which it is formed during rest. 
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But if rest is prolonged, then it ceases to be produced. 
Rest will produce a lack of blood, while over-action may 
produce congestion. The great thing therefore is to have 
sufficient but not excessive action. 

There is another law, which is that we should not exer- 
cise alone one, two, or three of the great parts of the nervous 
system ; since we thus draw blood to those parts only, and 
the other parts of the body will suffer. In the due exercise 
of all our organs lie the principal rules of hygiene. 

Lastly, there should be regularity as regards the time of 
meals, the time and amount of action, the time and amount 
of sleep—regularity in everything. 





“EDUCATION ABROAD. 


R. NORTHROP’S book entitled “ Education 

Abroad, and other Papers,” has attracted con- 
siderable notice, all of which, so far as we have observed, 
is highly commendatory. The first paper—which furnishes 
the leading title of the volume—is a brief argument (six 
pages) by Mr. Northrop against the expediency of send- 
ing American youth abroad to be educated, followed 
by a number of letters from distinguished educators, and 
extracts from several newspapers, all of which more or less 
fully endorse Mr. N.’s views. These letters and extracts 
extend to sixty-two pages, besides Mr. Northrop’s summary 
of them, amounting to nearly three pages more. With the 
most of. what is said on this. side of the question we can 
cordially agree, and this presentation of the subject, so far 
as it is a protest against the tendency to underestimate the 
value of educational influences and methods that have grown 
up on our own soil, and are therefore adapted to our special 
corditions, will do good. Since the era of “shoddy” came 
in, a few years ago, there are numbers. of people who have 
suddenly acquired wealth without knowing well how to 
make good use of it. They have a general. notion that “ an 
education” is a good thing for their children, and are able 
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to afford them the best attainable opportunities, but have at 
best only a very remote conception of what education is. 
These people are fond of- saying that their children*have 
been “educated abroad,” when, in many cases, they mean 

simply that they have resided for a time at some famous in- 
stitution—or, perhaps, as they say of resident ambassadors, 
“near” it. It is well that the error implied in this state of 

mind be distinctly pointed out ; for there can be no doubt 
that American youth, in order to become best prepared for 
a useful discharge of the duties that may await them in 
their own country, should receive the principal part of their 
education here. This would be true even if our educational 
institutions were less efficient than they are; but much 
more when, as is now the case, they can claim some special 
excellences which are not to be found elsewhere. This con- 
sideration, of course, does not detract from the importance 
and value of a course of advanced study taken at some 
higher institution abroad, where special facilities are pro- 
vided far beyond anything that this country is as yet able to 
offer. In fact, nearly all the contributors to Mr. Northrop’s 
volume mention the desirableness of such a supplementary 
course of study, after one’s earlier education has been com- 
pleted at home. 

The only point.at which this influential array of criticism 
is aimed, therefore, is the practice of sending youth abroad 
to acquire that part of their education which is in this coun- 
try included in the academic (or high school) and collegiate 
courses. And, with regard to this, several of the writers 
who have stated their views most strongly seem to have 
fallen into some confusion of thought. 

In the first place, is it true that /arge numbers of our 
youth are now going abroad to obtain that part of their 
education—numbers so large as to call for a concerted pro- 
test from educators in all parts of the country? And 
more particularly, is the number now going from the 
State of Connecticut alarmingly great? We doubt it. 
2. Are not many of those who do thus go abroad (whether 
their number be large or small) persons who go to escape 
study, under the pretence of study, and who would equally 
avoid real study if they remained at home? Are they not 
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often those who could not or would not maintain themselves 
in our average institutions? And if so, is it of such mo- 
mentous importance to prevent them from going abroad ? 
Of course we make due allowance for exceptions—but we 
inquire concerning the many. 3. Is it precisely fair to com- 
pare the results produced in German schools out of such 
material, with the results produced in American schools out 
of our best or even our average material? 4. To leave the 
interrogative mood, some of the writers who express them- 
selves most strongly, seem to have confounded the educa- 
tional question with the social; and, in their commendable 
zeal to show the importance of having our youth kept under 
home restraints, and amid the atmosphere of our own social 
and public life, to have done unintentional injustice to some 
of the marked excellences of the German system of instruc- 
tion. The one thing which the German Gymnasium (cor- 
responding, say, to the American College) aims to secure is 
thoroughness—and that, we think it not unjust to say, is the 
one thing in which American institutions, as a rule, are too 
greatly deficient. It is in the Gymnasium that the young 
man is firmly grounded in a knowledge of facts and first prin- 
ciples, and ¢aught how to become a spectalist. Is not this one 
of the things that American scholarship most needs? Do 
not some of our specialists have to become such almost by 
beginning over again, and subjecting themselves to a rigor- 
ous course of self-training? Then, again, the amount of 
work required of students in the Gymnasium is but im- 
perfectly represented by the printed programmes. The 
Latin text read in a class, for instance, is in the lecture-room 
treated with almost exhaustive thoroughness; the student 
is required to commit large portions to memory, and to per- 
form an amount of exercises that makes the language for 
him almost as a vernacular. The same method is applied to 
every study ; and, in addition to all this, members of the 
higher classes have “ private studies” prescribed for them, 
the pursuit of which forms an important feature in student 
life. 

It is not necessary, we trust, to repeat our conviction that 
American schools for American youth have advantages 
which even these and other great excellences of the German 
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system cannot outweigh; but in discussing questions of this 
kind it seems to us as unwise as it is unjust to overlook the 
real merits of either side. And we must add, with regard 
to this particular collection of discussions, or, rather, with 
regard to the mode of getting it up, that it has too much 
_ the appearance of an attempt to catch the popular ear, and 
attract attention to one central figure. 

It may interest those who are not already informed of the 
fact, to know that these papers (letters, etc.,) were original- 
ly printed and presented to the Legislature (in 1873) as a 
part of the report which the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation is required to make annually respecting the condition 
of the Schools of Connecticut. It might seem captious to in- 
quire what place a document of this description has in such 
a report, and we forbear. If the State of Connecticut is 
willing to take upon itself the task of enlightening the rest 
of the world respecting the right solution of educational 
problems, we ought, we suppose, to be duly thankful. It 
does appear, however, that, as a matter of fairness between . 
buyer and seller, the purchasers of the book should have 
been informed that they were buying, not an original work, — 
but a reprint of a last year’s school report. The same re- 
mark is to be made, with a single exception, respecting the 
“ Other Papers” contained in the volume. The Preface in- 
forms us that the book contains two of the twelve Lectures 
delivered in Boston last year before the Lowell Institute. 
These we take to be the papers entitled “Culture and 
Knowledge” and “The. Professional Study ”—comprising 
pages 96 to 120. Everything else in the volume of 176 
pages is reprinted, with occasionally very slight changes and 
a few borrowed additions, from Connecticut school reports 
of years previous to 1873. Thus: pages 5 to 68 are reprinted 
from the report of 1873, and comprise the discussion of “ Edu- 
cation Abroad,” which has been already noticed. Pages 68 
to 76 contain additional letters on the same subject. Pages 
77 to 95 are reprinted from the report for 1872. Pages 95 
to 120 contain, as we judge, the two lectures above referred 
to. Pages 120 to 151 are reprinted from the report for 1870. 
Pages 153 to 171 are reprinted from the report for 1872, ex- 
cept pages 161 to 166, which contain a letter originally pub- 
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lished in the Christian Union. Pages 171 to 176 contain an 
additional letter on ‘“ Education Abroad,” from Dr. J. P. 
Thompson. Of the nature of these various papers we have 
not left ourselves space to speak, except to say that they 
contain useful discussions of several important topics in so- 
cial and educational science. Nor do we in the least intend 
to intimate that their value is lessened, by the fact of having 
appeared originally as portions of various school reports. 
If the author had announced that fact, or had so thoroughly 
revised and re-wrought the work as to make it substantially 
new, no complaint could have been made. But with the 
facts as we have stated them, it can hardly be called fair 
dealing, either in a literary or commercial point of view, to 
leave readers to suppose that they are invited to a fresh dis- 
cussion of the important subjects here presented. So far as 
we can discover, there is not the slightest intimation given 
them that such ts not the case. 


+--+ 





SOMEWHERE we have seen this rule: “ Punctuation is the 
division of composition into sentences, or parts of a sentence, 
by means of pauses, which are so placed as clearly to indi- 
cate the meaning of the author.” To most children this is 
unmeaning jargon, which teachers often take no trouble to 
explain. Would it not be better to tell pupils to divide 
sentences in writing as they would in speaking? Not long 
ago we saw in a theatrical criticism this sentence: “ Othello 
the Moor, seizing a bolster full of rage and jealousy, 
smothers her.” Any child reading this would at once see 
its absurdity, but not all would write it correctly, because 
they have never had explained to them that sentences are to 
be so punctuated as to make sense when read. They blind- 
ly try to follow the rule without at all understanding it? Good 
teachers, of course, try to explain everything which they 
think pupils do not understand. The trouble is though, that 
many fail to get down to children’s level of comprehension, 
and pass over many things which, to them, are “hard to be 
tunderstood,” because they appear so simple to the older per- 
son. This, of course, applies not only to rules of punctua- 
tion, but to all definitions and rules. 
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HE Chicago Teacher, in an article entitled “ Examina- 

tion Questions,” lays down some rules for the conduct 
of examinations. Questions should he so plainly stated as 
to render a mistake in meaning impossible. They should be 
arranged in natural sequence, the more difficult being placed 
near the end of the list. As to the number of questions it is 
impossible to lay down a general rule. It should not exceed 
what the teacher can answer in half the time allowed the 
pupils. It is suggested that examinations should be held 
only on the matter in the book, except where oral instruc- 
tion has been very often repeated. This is a fair rule, but a 
good teacher imparts much valuable instruction orally, 
which it is impossible to repeat often. Such information 
might be called for informally, if not in examinations. The 
Teacher has the poor taste to ridicule Superintendent Kid- 
dle personally, for opposing entire reliance on moral suasion 
in school government. By following the rule set forth in 
“School Discipline,” which we take to be the Chicago rule, 
we too could avoid corporal punishment as a last resort. 
That rule is to turn bad boys out of doors. We prefer to 
keep them in school and do them what good we can. . The 
discussion regarding the success of lady principals, still 
drags its slow length along. 

Our rule to review only original articles in our exchanges, 
obliges us to usually omit the Maine Fournal of Education 
fron this department. The May number however contains 
an original paper on “ Self-Possession.” The writer, who 
has visited many schools, says he has seen more failures re- 
sulting from want of quietness than from any other cause. 
Blustering does not indicate power, but rather a conscious 
lack of it. Teachers who are constantly “asserting them- 
selves” have, as a rule, the most disorderly schools. They 
are much like the Queen of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland. 
Quiet self-possession makes the impressign that a person 
possesses a power, which requires no special demonstration 
for its exertion. The “ Editorial Notes” discuss the work 
accomplished by Hon. Warren Johnson, who, by the way, 
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has been reappointed State Superintendent, the Revised 
Statues, and some School Supervisors’ reports. 

The New York School Fournal of May gth, referring toa 
petition presented to the Board of Education asking that 
the public schools confine themselves to elementary educa- 
tion, makes some good remarks on the study of French and 
German. Either as a discipline, or for purposes of cultiva- 
tion, foreign languages, which have a fine literature, will re- 
pay the time spent upon them. It is of course an open 
question whether, in the present crowded state of our curri- 
culum, and the shortness of our school years, we can ad- 
vantageously introduce the study of these languages into 
our schools. It is undoubted that they would do good. 
Some object to their study on the ground that our schools 
are American, and should teach nothing but English; an 
argument which really amounts to nothing. If there 1s 
good to be obtained by studying French and German let us 
by all means have it. 

A contributor to the Mew York State Educational Fournal, 
writing upon “ The Humanities and the ‘ New Education,’ ” 
condemns the tendency to place scientific studies on an 
equality with the classics, in the college curriculum. He 
affirms that the Humanities, having man as man for their 
theme, elevate, while the New Education, concerning itself 
with those parts of creation which are inferior to man, 
lowers. Moreover a classical education is the best prepara- 
tion for scientific study. It is undoubtedly true that a clas- 
sically educated man is best fitted for pursuing scientific 
study, but we should hardly think of telling an unclassical 
scientist that he was devoting his time to the “ Brutalities, 
the Animalities, and the Materialities of the Universe.” 
The study of the wonders of creation has as elevating an in- 
fluence as the study of the classics. ‘ Punctuation” gives 
some useful rules concerning this “lost art.” The true 
theory of punctuation is to indicate to the eye those pauses 
and inflections which the ear would catch from the correct 
reading of a passage. “Shall we have a Botany Class?” 
an illustrated article on “ Perspective Drawing,” and “ Phy- 
sical Science for the Young” are among the contents of the 
Fournal. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA:—WasuincTon.—In the 
matter of the erection of school buildings there is little 
cause for congratulation. Some districts are sadly in need 
of more and better accommodations. Several schools are 
now held in the basement of churches. It is urged that - 
Congress should extend to the schools that supervision 
which it now exercises over many affairs of the District. 
There has been an increase of 171 in the number of pupils 
enrolled, the whole number being 8,935. The attendance in 
the public schools was lessened to a considerable extent by 
small-pox, which prevailed in certain parts of the city from 
October to February. Half-time schools have been orga- 
nized, one class being instructed from 9 until 12, and another 
from 1 until 3 o’clock. Sufficient time bas not yet elapsed 
to warrant an expression of opinion as to their usefulness. 


KENTUCKY.—The law provides that the expense of 
carrying on the public schools shall be paid January toth, 
but it is impossible to do this since collectors are allowed un- 
til April or June, to pay the money into the treasury. In 
consequence of this, the Superintendent was unable to meet 
the pecuniary demands made upon him, and was obliged to 
temporarily suspend payment. Herecommendsa change in 
the law to remedy this. In common with all Southerners 
whom we have heard express an opinion, he favors separate 
schools for white and colored children. The total estimated 
receipts for 1873, were $912,425.82, a decrease in the revenue 
of $241,857.91. This is owing partly to the diminished valua- 
tion of property taxed for school support, and partly to the 
fact that $150,000 were needed to meet a deficit caused by an 
over estimate for the previous year. Increase in number 
of school children 10,763. 


MARYLAND.—The popular feeling in favor of public 
schools is more unanimous and more intense now than at 
any previous time, the Superintendent says. The total ex- 
penditure for public school purposes for the State, amounted 
last year to $1,354,066.71. Number of pupils enrolled 
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130,324. The school year is six days longer than in 1871, 
and $14,000 more were paid for teachers’ salaries last year 
than in 1872. In the report of 1872, a great decrease in 
these respects was noticed. Although the schools are, in 
some parts of the State, very defective, the Superintendent 
thinks they should be allowed to gradually improve, rather 
than to force improvement by law. The school system, in 
- order to be permanent, must be the natural outgrowth of 
the people themselves. From this we conclude that the 
Maryland Superintendent does not advocate a compulsory 
education law as do so many of the State Superintendents. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—By the law of 1872, the minium 
school term was made five instead of four months, and it is 
gratifying to note that, with the increase of term, teachers 
salaries were also increased. The present number of public 
schools in the State is 16,305. An interesting account of 
the growth of the public school system is given in a tabu- 
lated statement for the past ten years. We find that the 
average salaries of teachers have increased about fourteen 
dollars per month since 1864. Ten years ago the whole ex- 
pense of maintaining the schools was over two million dol- 
lars, last year considerably over eight millions were ex- 
pended for that purpose. An encouraging and significant 
fact is that 12,302 teachers attended County Institutes in 
1873, a number nearly five times as large as that of 1865. 
Bad ventilation, want of suitable school apparatus, and 
unqualified teachers, are the principal things of which the 
Superintendent complains. Taken as a whole, the report is 
satisfactory and encouraging. It is prepared in a careful 
manner, looseness of expression and spread-eagle nonsense 
being alike avoided. Some other State Superintendents 
would do well to study it as a model. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—The school population, which 
includes all between six and sixteen years of age, numbers 
230,102. Of these 145,127 are colored. 83,753 children at- 
tended the public schools during the past year, an increase 
of more than 7,000 over 1872. There has also been an in- 
crease of 125 in the number of teachers employed. In fact 
there appears to have been an increase in almost everything. 
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There has, however, been some trouble of a financial sort, 
caused by the failure of the State to‘meet an appropriation 
of $300,000 for the support of the schools. Only a small 
proportion of the money has been paid. 


VIRGINIA.—This State has just cause for pride if, as 
the Superintendent believes, she has a larger proportion of 
highly educated men than any country upon earth. This is 
especially to be wondered at when we consider the losses 
which the war entailed upon the State. In the lower grades 
of instruction she is not behind. There has, it is true, been 
a falling off of over five thousand in school attendance, 
attributable probably to bad weather and roads, poverty, 
and epidemics of which there were unusual complaints last 
year. The total cost of education was nearly $800,000- 
The entire school population, that is, those between the ages 
of 5 and 21 years, numbers 424,107. During the year the 
State received $31,450 from the Peabody fund. 


THE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, will be held at Detroit, Mich., August 
4th, 5th and 6th. At this early date it is impossible to give 
the details of the programme, but Rev. George P. Hays, 
President of Washington and Jefferson College, will present 
the report of the Committee on ‘“ Upper Schools”—the sub- 
ject of Dr. McCosh’s paper last year. President White, of 
Cornell University, is expected to discuss the subject of a 
“National University,” and Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston, 
will read a paper on “ Sex and Education.” It is expected 
that there will be a full discussion of this subject. Of the 
evening addresses nothing definite can be announced, except 
that Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, is 
expected to deliver one of them. Many prominent educa- 
tors are to take part in theexercises. Among the names we 
notice Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, C. S. Venable, of the 
University of Virginia, Hon. J. B. Bowman, Regent of the 
University of Kentucky, and Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio. 
The use of assembly rooms for the sessicns of the Associa~ 
tion has been tendered by the city authorities of Detroit, 
More complete details will be given at a later date. 





Current Pudlicalions. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 

E have become accustomed to regard any book of 
Anna C. Brackett’s as well worthy a careful perusal, 
and her last work “ The Education of American Girls,” has 
not changed our opinion. She indeed only edits the book, 
contributing herself an essay of a like title with the book, 
and a “ Review of Sex in Education.” The volume contains, 
in addition to these, papers by Lucinda H. Stone, Mary Put- 

nam Jacobi, Mary E. Beedy, and others. 

The subject of female education is attracting much atten- 
tion in Europe as well as in America; but each country 
must solve the question in its own way. The best method 
for French, German, or Russian girls is not the best for us. 
We are so far separated from the traditions and influences 
of the old world, that we must not be surprised to find our 
girls of a new and peculiar type. They are modest, but at 
the same time more frank in their manners than their foreign 
sisters, and being left much to themselves, they are indepen- 
dent. Moreover they are nervous, and they more rapidly 
develop in thinking powers, needing rather to be restrained 
than stimulated. They think for themselves and will rule 
themselves, and therefore it is necessary to educate them 
that they may do this wisely. Education, properly speak- 
ing, includes the development of all the faculties of the 
human being, those of his mortal and of his immortal part. 
It may be said to be finished “ when the pupil has attained a 
completely fashioned will, which will know how to control 
and direct her among the exigencies of life; mental power 
to judge and care for herself in every way; and a perfectly 
developed body.” Following these divisions, Miss Brackett 
treats her subject in three parts: Physical, Mental, and 
Moral Education. 

The best methods of producing and preserving health are 
receiving an amount of attention which is very encourag- 
ing, when we consider the almost total neglect with which 
the subject was treated not long ago. In our efforts to give 
the question due consideration however, we are apt to the- 
orize to such an extent as to divert attention from practical 
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details. This Miss Brackett avoids, as a synopsis of her 
treatment of this subject will show. Many girls have crav- 
ings for certain unnutritious kinds of food, an appetite re- 
sulting from lack of proper direction in childhood. A 
healthy appetite is properly a subject of education. Eating 
between meals should not be allowed, nor should pastry or 
confectionery form part of the diet of growing girls. Inthe 
matter of sleep many false ideas prevail. That the system 
which has taken no food for twelve hours should be ready 
for work before breakfast, is hardly to be expected. Still 
many advocate hard and prolonged labor before breakfast. 
Early rising is a virtue, only when accompanied by going 
early to bed. Regular and sufficient sleep is indispensable 
to health. Clothing should be sufficiently warm to prevent 
the heat generated by the body from being too rapidly lost, 
and it should be loose enough to allow unimpeded muscu- 
lar action. Exercise should be indulged in regularly and in 
moderation. Skating and dancing are beneficial, but there 
is danger of indulging in them to extremes. The best and 
simplest exercise is walking. In the matter of sexual educa- 
tion Miss Brackett differs entirely from Dr. E. H. Clarke, as is 
shown in her essay on Physical Education, and in her review 
of Sex in Education. She affirms that a girl who has been 
thoroughly educated physically, will pass through this pe- 
riod of development without being weakened. But, to 
secure this, the girl must be instructed by her mother as to 
the mysterious processes of reproduction, that she may rec- 
ognize the importance of the change going on, and may have 
requisite knowledge to act understandingly. 

We have noticed the subject of Physical Education at 
such length as to leave ourselves no space for comment on 
the other two divisions of this essay and upon the other 
papers which compose the book. We have done so, partly © 
because we believe physical education is less understood 
than mental or moral education, and partly to show how 
practically and comprehensively Miss Brackett writes. We 
must say, however, before laying aside her book, that she 
appears in her review of Sex in Education to misunderstand 
Dr. Clarke’s position. That gentleman argues that girls 
need a periodical remission from study, in order to accom- 
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plish the greatest amount of good work, and objects to co- 
education only on the ground that the boys method of study 
is not good for girls. Miss Brackett credits him with oppos- 
ing advanced education for women. Her review is however 
dignified, and her views are sensibly expressed, a delightful 
contrast to some of the “answers” which Dr. Clarke’s book 
has called forth. 





MISCELLANEA. 
HE Editor of the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
has been elected a Fellow of the American Geographi- 
cal Society. An honor of this sort, when entirely unsought, 
as in the present case, is very pleasing as an endorsement of 
the aims and course of the MONTHLY. 


WuaATt is the use of a mame if you are not called by it? 
The XW. Y. School Fournal credits one of our articles to the 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, and the Maine $ournal of 
Education, in copying from us, styles us “ one of the educa- 
tional monthlies.” Nothing else. All this has happened in 
one month. Let it be distinctly understood that our name 
is THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


THE School-Book Publishers’ Board of Trade at a recent 


meeting voted, almost unanimously, to withdraw all agents 
after the first of July next. 


~ 


THE Eleventh Anniversary of the University Convocation 
of New York, will be held at Albany, July 7th, 8th and oth, 
a month earlier than in former years. ’ 


A SCHOOL boy being requested to write a composition on 
the subject of “pins,” produced the following: “Pins are 
very useful. They have saved the lives of a great many 
men, women and children—in fact, whole families.” ‘ How 
so?” asked the puzzled teacher; and the. boy replied, 
“ Why, by not swallowing them.” This matches the story 
of the other boy who defined salt as “ the stuff that makes 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t put any on.” 


















College Catalogue. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


UTGERS COo.L.eceE, New Brunswick, N. J., Rev. W. 

H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D., President. The Faculty 
consists of fourteen members, one of whom, Dr. Murray, 
Commissioner of Education for Japan, is absent on leave, 
Number of students in College, 173. During the past year 
a new chapel has been erected. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
Faculty, of which James B. Angell, LL.D., is President, 
numbers forty-four. There are three Departments, Aca- 
demic, Medical, and Law. Number of volumes in libraries, 
30,000. Women admitted to all departments. Number of 
students, 1,105. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C., has a 
Collegiate, Law, and Medical Department, and a Prepara- 
tory School. Number of students in all 266. The Faculty 
contains 25 members. President, James C. Welling, LL.D. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. President, 
Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D. Number of Faculty, 
fourteen. Women admitted. Number of students, 189. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. The undergradu- 
ates number 142. There is a Law Department connected 
with the College. Faculty; President, Rev. Samuel Gil- 


man Brown, D.D., LL.D. Number of members eleven. 


Turts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. Number of 
Faculty 10, number of students 61. The library contains 
13,000 volumes. The Divinity School numbers 15. Presi- 
dent of College, Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D.D. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y., differs from some 
other colleges, in that it is unsectarian, does not employ a 
marking system, has a number of non-resident professors 
who lecture upon their specialties, and allows students to 
select their own studies. Women are admitted. Total 
number of students, 496. President of University, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, LL.D. Number of Faculty, 47. 


Publishers’ Department. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


CoMMENDATIONS of How to Teach con- 
tinue to be received. 


Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, Superin- 
dendent, Washington, D.C., says: “It 
is the most complete and practical Manual of 
Methods that I have ever examined.” 


Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md., 
says: “It is a brief, comprehensive, reliablo, 
@id suggestive Manual for graded school 
work.” 

William H. Wiley, Terre Haut, 
Ind., says: “I pronounce it a good book, and 
prepared in such a way as to be of great bene- 
fit to teachers.” 

EZ, A. Chariton, Prin. State Normal 
School, Platteville, Wis., says: “It is an 
excellent book and worthy of the study of 
every teacher.” 

George A. Walton, Agent Board of 
Education, Mass., says: “I shall bring it 
to the notice of School Committees and teach- 
ers; not one of whom can afford to be with- 
out it.” 


Letters from all parts of the country show, 
that the favor with which the Great Events 
of History was at first received has not di- 
minished. 

T. B. Snyder, School Superintendent 
of Des Moines Co., Ia., says: “I findita 
comprehensive and most readable outline of 
general history.” 

W. Everman, Burlington, Ind., says: 
“Tt is a most valuable work, and should be 
not only in every school-room, but upon the 
parlor table in every intelligent family.” 


The Imperial Biography of Art.—The 
Imperial Biography of Art says: “‘ At the Ez- 
position Universelle, Paris, 1855, a lerge gold 
medal was awarded Sir Edwin Landseer; an 
honor never accorded to any other British 
painter. One of Landseer’s great paintings of 
dogs and sheep is entitled ‘The Twins.’ This 
has been finely chromoed for T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage’s religious and family journal, The 
Christian at Work. It is mailed free to all 
weekly subscribers to that journal for the 
small sum (including the paper) of $4.65, 
mounted on canvass, or $5.25 on wooden 
stretcher. The chromo measures nearly two 
by two and a half feet in size. Full particu- 
lars can be learned by ordering sample of the 
paper, which will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. Office, 102 Chamber street, N. Y.”* 





A Card.—From Prof. 8S. 8. Packard, of 
Packard’s Business College, N. Y.:—‘ Instead 
ef going to Europe last spring, as directed by 


“my physician, I went to THz BUTLER HEALTH 


Lirt. I think I did wisely, and so does the 
Doctor. I haven’t enjoyed such continuous 
good health and spirits for five years. Iam 
able to do more work in a month than I could 
last year in three; on account of the rest and 
vigor which have come from THE HEALTH 
Lirt.”—S. 8. Packard. 


THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT is a scientific 
system of concentrated and cumulative exer- 
cise, occupying the briefest time. Preserves 
and restores Health. Endorsed by the Medi- 
cal Profession. 


(CS Send for circulars. Descriptive pam- 
phlet 50 cts. New York, Principal Office, 
Park Bank, 214 Broadway; also, 180 Fifth 
Avenue. Brooklyn, 158 Remsen St. 

Lewis S. Janes, Manager. 


The demand for bound volumes of 
the American Educational Monthly 
has been such that our supply of Vol. I, 1864, 
has become exhausted. Hence we shall be 
glad to purchase the numbers for 1864 from 
such of our subscribers as will part with them. 
Please communicate with J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co., 14 Bond St., New York. 


The Christian at Work.—Since the ac- 
cession of Horace C. Kine as Publisher, 
The Christian at Work has been much enlarged 
and improved, and now offers a still greater 
variety of religious and literary articles, 
church and secular news, stories for children, 
ete. The editorials and regular weekly ser- 
mons of T. DE Witt TaumaGE, the special 
contributions of SPURGEON and Bonar, and 
the Serial story of MARION HARLAND, are spe- 
cial features of this excellent journal. The 
terms are $3 per annum. 


Prof. Hiram Orcutt, Principal of Til- 
den Ladies’ Seminary, N. H., has in pre- 
paration, to be published at an early day, by 
Thompson Brown & Co., Boston, ‘‘ The 
Parents’ Manual, or Home and Family Train- 
ing,” designed for a counterpart to the 
‘Teachers’ Manual,” by the same author, 
published about two years since, and which 
has had an extensive sale. 





